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by urging the bribes to assert their ancient rights over the land and
the jungle, and expel all foreigners and rule themselves.10

It was not, of course, the aboriginals of India who alone fought
to break their chains. From 1859-1861, for example, much of lower
Bengal was in tumult on account of what is called the Indigo distur-
bances. Acts of violence which occasioned deaths, illegal detention
of people, especially in stocks, with a view to recovery of balances
alleged to be due from them, rioting and unlawful infliction of punish-
ment, were some of the charges proved ajainstthe European planters
as early as 1830. Most of the indigo production earns from the hold-
ings of peasants who contracted, too often under duress, to grow it on
the lands they held from the zemindar. Hired labour \vas employed
in the plantations themselves, but it \vas more profitable for the
planter to get peasants to work on their o\vn holdings and in the
terms of a contract which they did not understand, to sell the indigo
plant to the factories at a price even below the cost of production. In
the 'fifties, the planters began to acquire zemindaries, and the same
person now being both indigo manufacturer and zemindar could prac-
tise a double tyranny.

The peasant lost heavily if he had to cultivate indigo instead of
rice. On top of this, the system of advances paid by the planter en-
chained peasants in debt from one generation to another and was more
or less a variation of slavery as House of Commons debates on the
subject emphasise. The peasant, always at the mercy of the planter
and his hirelings, never knew how much of his debt had been paid off
by his labours, and his debt remained perennial. " Like Tantalus he
always seems to be within reach of his object, yet he never secures
it". The woes of peasants found vent in early Indian journals like
the redoubtable "Hindoo Patriot", and in a powerful play, "Nil
Darpan " (" Mirror of Indigo")- In 1860, the planters shamelessly
secured some legislation guaranteeing their rights under their "free"
contract with the peasants. Disturbances broke out; the appointment
of an Indigo Commission did not assuage the people's anger, and an
Anglo-Indian Journal, "Calcutta Review", wrote in June 1860:
" The ryot, whom we are accustomed to class with the enduring helot
or the Russian serf, whom we regarded as part and parcel of the land
upon which he lived, the unresisting instrument of zemindars and
planters, has at length been roused to action and has resolved to
wear his chains no longer."

10 K. K. Datta, "Sontal Rebellion of 1855" ; O'Malley, op. tit. pp, 690-702,
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